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Gateway 


I CAN hear the surgeon’s words now. “I’m afraid it will be 
a long job David—probably six months”. 

Six months! That seemed a life-time. Six months in a 
hospital ward surrounded by strangers; six months going 
through unimaginable agonies; six months isolated from 
everything and everyone familiar and dear to me! I was 
convinced I would never survive. 

The six months lengthened into two years and I did sur- 
vive. I know now that those two years completely changed 
my life. 

I am a spastic, and when I entered Winford Orthopaedic 
Hospital, near Bristol, at the age of 15, I was unable to walk. 
My hands and arms which had been affected, had responded 
to years of exercises and therapy, and were practically normal. 
My legs were still a problem. 


* ae ALLS 


David preparing to ride Jock, owned by Mrs. Goodman. Note the 
angle of his foot in the stirrup—after about 20 minutes relaxation 
of the leg muscles allows his foot to rest normally 


Extensive physiotherapy had failed to mobilise them. When 
I was younger my legs could be fitted into splints, and in- 
deed, I managed to walk several paces around a room. But 
even then, my knees were so tight from enforced sitting and 
spasm was so strong, that it was impossible to wear splints 
for any length of time. 

As years passed and I became bigger and heavier, my 
knees grew more fixed and my feet became terribly misshapen. 
Surgery was the only answer. 

Once settled at Winford, I discovered hospital life was not 
as terrible as I imagined. The boys in the ward were easy 
to get on with; everyone connected with the hospital was 
wonderfully kind and friendly; I saw my parents for a period 
each night, which meant my link with the outside world was 
not completely broken, but without my parents’ visits and 


without their great love and strength, I know I could never 
have stuck two years hospitalization. 

I had to have two operations at Winford; these operations 
changed my whole outlook. Beforehand, I was contented 
with my lot. I knew what state my feet and legs were in; 
that I could not stand, let alone walk, if I tried. So why try? 
I wanted to walk, believe me, but with my feet and legs as 
they were it was impossible, and so I made no effort. 

The operations made me feel there was, at least, something 
to fight for; that I must change my ways and really give my 
all, unprompted, and co-operate with the many people willing 
to help me start a new life. 

Gradually I became ready for physiotherapy again. At 
first, the pain was terrible, but each day my knees bent and 
straightened a little easier. Slowly, I progressed to a wider 
variety of muscle-building exercises, until I was able to stand 
in the parallel bars and even take a few steps. Oh, what a 
wonderful day that was when I walked on my new feet for 
the first time! 

It soon became obvious though, that the rest of my body 
was too heavy for my legs, and that they required some 
support. Polythene splints proved useless, as they buckled 
under my weight, but finally lightweight calipers were made, 
which were very successful. 

But physiotherapy at Winford is not limited to a room and 
a couch. Archery, swimming and riding have been established 
forms of treatment there for several years now. 

These sports not only help considerably in the rehabilita- 
tion of a disabled person, but make physiotherapy much more 
interesting. They also provide a patient with a hobby that 
can be continued after he has left hospital. Patients at 
Winford even train for, and compete in, the Stoke Mande- 
ville wheel-chair games which are held annually. 

It was decided that riding would help improve my sense 
of balance, and relax my hips and abductors which were 
extremely tight. 

I went to my first ride full of apprehension. I just about 
knew one end of a horse from the other, and that once I was 
seated in the saddle, the object was to STAY seated in the 
saddle. But there my knowledge of riding ended. I was sure 
the pony would realise this, and I wondered how he would 
behave. 

My fears were unfounded. I thoroughly enjoyed meeting 
Mrs. Lees and her wonderful ponies. 

Rusty was to be my special mount; I soon found him to be 
a very special pony. He sensed my nervousness immediately, 
but the understanding and patience in his deliberately slow 
walk, quickly restored my confidence. 

From then on, progress was marvellous. Each subsequent 
ride found my balance steadier, and I began to perform exer- 
cises while mounted. I lay back on Rusty; turned my trunk 
from side to side; touched my toes, and even stood in the 
stirrups. These exercises stretched and loosened my hips, 
abductors and back. 


After several months of this treat- 
ment, and with the aid of elbow- 
crutches, I was able to stand and 
eventually take a few steps. 

But as there was no indoor accom- 
modation, and riding had to be done 
in the open, I was frequently dis- 
appointed when riding was cancelled 
because of bad weather. 

Apart from losing the enjoyment of 
riding, I could not afford to miss this 
treatment, as it is the regularity of it that brings greater 
progress. Archery also was impossible in high wind and rain. 

Therefore, I was very glad when Miss Saywell, Winford’s 
Superintendent Physiotherapist, suggested to the Hospital 
Committee that a barn-type building should be provided for 
riding and remedial games. This suggestion was enthusiastic- 
ally approved, and thanks to the generosity of many people 
and local firms, a handsome building was completed. 

I had left the hospital several months previously, but felt 
very proud to be included in the team of riders which gave a 
display, when the Remedial Games Centre was opened, last 
July, by His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Master of the 
Queen’s Horse. 

Riding in the Centre is quite different from outdoor riding. 
I find it much easier to concentrate on the exercises. There 
are fewer spectators and none of the unexpected diversions 
which crop up from time to time, when riding in the open. 
I find myself gaining confidence, and so my enjoyment 
increases. 

Recently I saw a film, which showed the extent of help 
that riding has given to various patients, during the six years 


that Mrs. Lees has taken her ponies out to Winford. 

Although I knew I had benefited, I did not realise until 
seeing the film, how very necessary riding can be in modern 
physiotherapy. 

At Winford, many poliomyelitis victims have regained the 
use of their limbs, thanks to riding. 

A child, through brain damage, suffered a total loss of 
balance and was left with severe spasticity. It was feared 
the child would have to enter a special school. Riding was 
tried in the hope that the perpetual movement of the horse 
might stimulate the brain cells. After four months of this 
treatment, that same child had recovered well enough to 
attend an ordinary school. 

I sincerely hope that in the not-too-distant future, riding 
will become part of the treatment in more orthopaedic 
hospitals. 

I still continue my riding at Winford, because I believe it 
will help improve the quality of my walking. However, I 
find having to be hoisted on and off the horse by several 
people very embarrassing. 

Certainly many other disabled riders must feel the same, 
and would welcome some means of independent mounting and 
dismounting. 

A visit to the dentist’s gave me an idea. Surely a wheel- 
chair could be designed to work on the same principle as a 
dentist’s chair. This wheel-chair could be operated by the 
rider to raise or lower himself to the level required. 

My final words are to praise the two pioneers of riding 
at Winford, Miss Saywell and Mrs. Lees. 

Together they sowed a seed; together they have nurtured 
it into a thriving plant. 

D. F. Akers. 


TRIGYCLES 


A range of Pedal Tricycles to assist the rehabilitation of 
spastic persons, young and old. Strong and reliable, supplied 
with loop or double bar frame to choice, in black or colour 


finish. Toe straps, backrest and 3-speed gear are available. 
Enquirers should state inside leg measurements. 


Full details and prices on application to the address below: 


GEORGE FITT MOTORS LIMITED 


WHITSTABLE 


KENT ADULT MODEL 
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Lord 
Leverhulme 
Opens 


CHESTER 
OFFICE 
TRAINING 
CENTRE 


Laie co \ 
Chester Chronicie) 


Lord Leverhulme, Lord Lieutenant of Cheshire, with the Mayor and Mayoress of Chester 
and Miss M. R. Morgan of the Spastics Society, watch Humphrey Dearden from Hove, and 
Barbara Gornall from Penrith, Cumberland, demonstrate their. typing skill at the opening of 


the new Centre 


i Pate Chester Office Training Centre was opened by Lord 
Leverhulme, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Cheshire, 
on October 28. 

Introducing Lord Leverhulme to a friendly and interested 
audience of well wishers, Miss Emma Morgan, the Society’s 
Careers and Employment Secretary, said that the first office 
training centre had been started in an out-house, four-and-a- 
half years ago, by the Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak 
Spastics Society, who had wanted to do something for spas- 
tics other than those in their own area. 

The venture had been magnificently successful and the 
result was this new centre for 35 trainees undergoing six- 
month courses in all office routines. Miss Morgan paid tribute 
to “the infinite patience and understanding” of Mrs. Parker 
(who had headed this project since its days in the out-house), 
and hoped that she and her staff would enjoy working in the 
pleasant conditions of the new centre. 

Miss Morgan also thanked the Ministry of Labour whose 
representatives were present at the opening, saying that with- 
out their help and guidance, financial and otherwise, the 
Society could never have started this venture. 

Lord Leverhulme, in opening the Centre, said that 
Chester people could pride themselves on leading the field 
in this type of training which included telephone switchboard 
work, office correspondence and _ all 
office routines. During their stay in 
Chester the trainees at present live in 
the homes of hospitable hosts in the 
Blacon district—a very fine example 
of co-operation by the local com- 
munity. Chester itself had contributed 
£5,000 of the total £14,000 required 
to build the Centre, and the local 
Round Table had generously seen to 


it that up-to-date equipment was provided straight away. 

Lord Leverhulme said that it was a pleasant and at the 
same time sobering thought that the tremendous growth of 
the Society and the facilities it provided for spastic people 
had been brought about in only 11 years through the generos- 
ity of the British public. 

Dr. Stevens, Director of the Spastics Society, thanked 
Lord Leverhulme for consenting to open the new Centre, 
and at the invitation of Mrs. Parker the many visitors toured 
the Centre seeing young people at work on the various 
machines, admiring their skill and enjoying the excellent tea 
unobtrusively provided by the domestic staff, before leaving, 
in a mood of satisfaction and admiration for yet another 
opportunity and outlet for young spastic people. 


PHILISHAVE RAZORS 


7860-TYPE Floating Head Philishave Electric Razors, 

supplied to spastics by Philips Electrical Ltd., have now 
been reduced in price to £5 10s. Od. including P.T. Orders 
with payment should be sent to the Chief Accountant. Cheques 
and Money Orders should be made payable to The Spastics 
Society. 

Philips Electrical Ltd. have kindly agreed to repair, free of 
charge, Philishavers belonging to spastics in the care of this 
Society. Shavers should be sent to: 

Philips Electrical Ltd., Service Dept., Waddon Factory 
Estate, Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey, and the accompanying 
note should state if the shaver is returned for “free of charge” 
repair, in accordance with arrangements made with Philips 
Electrical Ltd. 


Minister of Health 
Speaks on 
Voluntary Work 

in the Welfare State 


The 


Spastics Society 


First Annual 
General Meeting 


A pe first Annual General Meeting of the Spastics Society 
was held at Agriculture House, Knightsbridge, on 
November 9, 1963. Members of Groups and interested well- 
wishers packed the hall, to receive the Annual Report and 
Accounts for 1962-63 and to hear the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Anthony Barber, address the meeting on the subject of 
voluntary effort in the Welfare State. 

Dr. D. E. Wheeler, Chairman, put on record the Society’s 
debt to Mr. J. F. G. Emms, for his leadership during the 
time he occupied the Chair. “His three years of office were 
difficult but stirring, and long may he be spared to serve in 
high office.” 

Dr. Wheeler said the success of the Society’s work de- 
pended upon the sympathy and the active support of the 
people, of local and central authorities, the press, radio, 
TV. and industry. “We gain this sympathy and support only 
to the extent that we earn it’, he said. 

The Chairman gave the latest statistics on help planned 
for spastic people in the years ahead. Six hundred more 
places in the national schools and centres were to be made 
available over the next three years alone. During the follow- 
ing six years this number would be increased by at least 
another 700. At present the number of spastics being directly 
helped under local arrangements made by Groups was some 
7,160. The number of spastic people “on the Society’s 
books” through the social work and employment departments 
was 9,359, though some of these were satisfactorily em- 
ployed and needed little or no help now. 

“A vigorous organisation”, said Dr. Wheeler, “generates 
many ideas and holds widely differing views, especially as 
to priorities. All these views will be sincerely held and ably 
advocated, and this is as it should be. Generally speaking, 
there is distilled out of all this a series of good and sound 
decisions, but if the executive spends too much time trying to 
harmonise all the conflicting views, then nothing will be 
done and spastics will suffer.” Discussion was a splendid 
thing, but was no substitute for action. 
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(Left to right): Mr. Anthony Barber, Minister of 
Health, Mr. J. F. G. Emms, Vice-Chairman, Dr. 
D. E. Wheeler, Chairman, Dr. C. P. Stevens, 
Director 


We needed more funds, the Chairman said, solely to 
enable us to do more for spastics and to consolidate what 
had been done. “As our resources grow it places upon us all 
a heavier burden of responsibility to use them wisely and to 
the utmost of our capabilities, in the service of spastics.” 


Mr. Anthony Barber, Minister of Health, was introduced 
by the Chairman, and spoke to members about the integration 
of voluntary work with the plans of the Central Government. 
He said that there were some who thought that the implemen- 
tation of the National Health Service and the extended pro- 
visions for social welfare would sap the initiative of voluntary 
effort. 


“The truth is”, he continued, “that the distinctive approach 
of those individuals who are prepared to make an effort in 
the interests of the community is a necessary concomitant 
of all that the Government and local authorities are trying to 
do. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the case of the 
Spastics Society. 

“Two of the attributes of a civilised society are that its 
people should be sensitive to the needs of others and that they 
should have the will to do something about it. 


“T believe it is sheer nonsense to pretend, as some do, 
that the social conscience of a people is, in some inevitable 
way, Clouded by material well-being. Often it is only when 
a man is able to satisfy the material needs of his family and 
can take his security for granted that he feels impelled to 
look further afield and to help his fellow men and, what in 
practical terms is equally important, has the capacity to help. 

“It is fashionable to deride the affluent society—to treat 
it as the enemy of Christian charity. To me that is wrong- 
headed. Material well-being should be regarded rather as 
the prerequisite of the ability of man to help his less for- 
tunate neighbours.” 

In the afternoon, members went by coach to visit Ponds 


Home for young adult spastic men and women, in Bucking- 
hamshire. 


The Consultative Council 


The Consultative Council, the Society’s newly-appointed advisory body, gathers with members 
of staff in the Committee Room at Park Crescent 


New Chairman, S.O:S. 


At the S.O.S. Annual General Meeting held on Novem- 
ber 3, Chairman Brian Rix retired after his statutory two 
years in the chair, and was elected Vice-President of the 
S.0.S. The Society owes Mr. Rix a considerable debt of- 
gratitude for the work he has done for spastic children during 
his term of office. 


Harry Secombe was elected Chairman and David Jacobs 
Vice-Chairman. Diane Hart was re-elected Hon. Treasurer. 


ARCHBISHOP 
TO BE 
PATRON 


Dr. John Carmel Heenan, the most 
Rev. The Archbishop of Westminster, 
has agreed to be, as was his prede- 
cessor, a Patron of the Spastics 
Society. 


The Story of David Livingstone Club 
HARLOW 


hee story of David Livingstone Club really began in 
Dover in 1955 when a small group of interested folk 
opened a mixed club for handicapped children. It was not 
without difficulty because the authorities were not quite sure 
in whose charge the children were—Health or Education. 
Perhaps a few minor administrative setbacks served to spur 
the team of workers on to success. It was a club which had 
a forward aim and it was named “The Avante Club”. This 
club in Dover still functions and spastic children regularly 
enjoy their club evening and have become accepted in the 
life of the town. 

The founder of the Dover Avante Club moved to Harlow, 
where the child population is higher than the national 
average, and a proportionately large number of handicapped 
children exists. The writer, having gained from experience 
in the South, soon felt the urge to re-engage in club work and 
set about making local contacts preparatory to opening the 
club on September 14, 1959. 

The greatest efforts at a social survey were made by local 
milkmen who supplied names and addresses and even volun- 
teered transport to bring the children to the club. Harlow 
Urban District Council, quick to appreciate the need for this 
type of clubwork, made a grant of £90 for equipment and, 
from these early days, the work has gained momentum every 
week so that today the club is the proud owner of its own 
ambulance and has well over £1,000 towards its future pro- 
ject, which we will tell you about below. 

We meet on every Monday evening in the David Living- 
stone Congregational Church, using the schoolrooms and 
even the church sanctuary. No rent is charged and although 
the club is not part of the church’s activities, it has the full 
support of the Minister and members. Our young members 
are of every denomination. 

The team of workers includes a bank manager, local school 
teachers, professional men and women, and parents. An 
officer and cadets of the British Red Cross Society are always 
in attendance and the work forms an important part of their 
training. The club is one of the few registered Red Cross 
detachments in the country. Although the limitations of the 
members prevent public duties, they produce bandages from 


We're O.K. in the pool 


The Happy Trio 


old sheets (readers please note that we will be happy to 
convert any sent to us) and make knitted blankets which the 
B.R.C.S. can send where the need is great in times of crisis. 

Our transporteers are an important part of the team. 
Regularly every week, an average of ten drivers call for the 
children, bring them to the club or to the swimming pool, 
snatch some tea, as many of them work in London and, at 
the end of the evening, take the children home. Their 
loyalty is beyond praise and their reward is the happiness 
of the children in their charge. 

Handicapped children in Harlow are accepted; one hesitates 
to begin naming those organisations which help us financially 
but the writer must acknowledge the unfailing support of the 
staff of the C.W.S. Biscuit Factory and the British Oxygen 
Company in Harlow. We can give little in return for their 
kindness except genuine appreciation. 

Our activities include swimming under the leadership of 
Mr. Harry Edwards, country dancing, weaving of a very 
high standard, rug making, needlework, painting and a most 
important activity—play. Our membership is 50, including 
severely physically handicapped children from a nearby 
residential home, and children who are mentally retarded. 
We do not segregate according to disability, but integrate 
according to ability. In our experience children can be 
happy together—it’s only when we are older that we notice 
the defects in others. 

Our future project is to create a home for a family unit 
of eight severely spastic children. We mean to hold our club 
evenings for seniors and juniors and to make available a class- 
room for autistic children, within this home and to have a 
clinic also. For this work, our funds are growing. We might 
receive official grants but, in any case, we shall raise £9,000 
to do work which has become part of the life of each member 
of the team. The club has a certain amount of apparatus, 
walking aids, wheelchairs, and crutches, which are made 
available to folk who may be waiting for as long as nine 
months for official issue of, for example, a wheelchair— 
perhaps we are able to fill in gaps in the administrative 
machine. 

The writer would emphasise that the club is not simply 
a “do good” enterprise; the team consists of workers who 
accept the members as friends. We all enjoy clubnight be- 
cause it is worthwhile hard work. We do not seek to do any 
more than supplement the wonderful efforts of other agencies 
devoted to the welfare of spastic people. 

Within our club organisation, we have a film unit able to 
produce a 90-minute show, presenting our own story, “The 
New Town Challenge”, and short documentaries which show 
how funds are raised. 

We like to feel that the spirit of the club is close to David 
Livingstone’s missionary enterprise, and so we have named 
it after him. 

The David Livingstone Club belongs to Harlow. It is the 
residents, factories, youth centres, organisations, schools and 
churches of all denominations which have made this work 
possible. This is a challenge to every town. 

F. F. Smith. 


LADY 
DOROTHY 
MACMILLAN 
OPENS |™ 
BROMLEY cect coo"! yarn Mamas 
CENTRE of the West Rend Spaties ea Alder- 


TES West Kent Spastics Society has worked for nine years 
to raise funds for their Work Centre at Bromley, opened 
by Lady Dorothy MacMillan not long ago. Costing £10,000 
of which the Society contributed £4,500, the Centre is 
already training 12 spastic people for employment, and hopes 
to have 20 by the end of the year. 

The Mayor of Bromley, Alderman John Hunt, said one of 
the telephone operators at the Town Hall was a spastic, and 
two young men from the Centre had attended “Welcome to 
Citizenship” evenings. 


Kathleen Adds, from London, who will attend an Assess- 
ment Course in the New Year, is working as a folder in 
a nearby laundry. 

David Bevis, from Birmingham, has started work at the 
University Laboratories for a trial period of three 
months—his duties consist of looking after animals 
(rabbits and guinea pigs). 

Ian Brearley, from Leicester, is working as a stripper in a 
boot and shoe manufacturing concern. 

Pamela Brown, from London, has a new job and is working 
as a fan folder in the packing department of Recorder 
Charts Ltd. 

Bernard Burrows, from Southend, is working as box 
collector for the local group. 

David Dawson, from Hampsthwaite, is working at home, 
keeping livestock. 


Shirley Diboll, from London, is employed on clerical and 
telephonist duties by London Transport, after her 
training at the Chester Office Training Centre. 

Mavis Foster, from Leeds, following her training at the 
Chester Office Training Centre, is now employed as a 
Tickopres operator by a local firm. 

Graham Hawkes, from Birmingham, has a temporary job 
as a lift operator in a local store. 

Christine Hewitt, from York, has changed her job after a 
course of training at the Chester Office Training Centre, 
and is now working in a local factory. 

Alan Kay, from Boreham Wood, has a temporary job whilst 
awaiting an Assessment Course in the New Year. 
Robert Lane, from Leicester, who attended Woodlarks 
Camp in June 1963, is doing inspection work for 

Metalastik Ltd. 

John Leech, from Lyndhurst, is now employed by a firm in 
Southampton. 

Brian Meadows, from Colchester, is working part-time as a 
gardener. 


NEW SPASTICS UMT IN LEEDS 


For the Doubly-Handicapped 


(Ne of Mr. Enoch Powell’s last engagements as Minister 
of Health was to open, in Leeds, a new unit for doubly- 
handicapped spastic children, attached to the large Junior 
Training Centre at Stanningley. 

The joint project of the Leeds and District Spastics 
Society and the City Health Committee, the Unit has 40 
places for boys and girls and will meet all the City’s needs 
for this kind of training. As an extension of the large Train- 
ing Centre, the unit will enjoy obvious advantages, both 
socially and in its range of equipment and training. Leeds 
has much to be congratulated on, in the depth and scope of 
this unusual, exciting and very thorough provision. 


(Photograph: 


Courtesy Yorkshire Post) 


David Jacobs 
opens 
Ipswich 
Work Centre 


... and bottles IPSO for housewives 


Dee JACOBS, television personality and one of 
Britain’s busiest and most popular disc jockeys, took 
time out of his busy schedule to open Ipswich & East Suffolk 
Spastics Soicety’s Wellington Work Centre, on Tuesday, 
October 8. This tribute to the Society’s work was very 
gratifying to its energetic chairman, Mr. R. A. Jupp, who is 
also a member of the national Executive Committee. 

News of the star’s visit had already appeared in the press 
and many of his local admirers waited patiently outside the 
Centre to see him arrive; windows of surrounding houses also 
provided excellent vantage points of which full use was made. 

David Jacobs was welcomed by the Mayor of Ipswich, 
Councillor J. Stewart. Vice-President Mr. P. J. C. West 
spoke of the efforts of the local group to provide work for 
the handicapped in the Ipswich and East Suffolk area, cul- 
minating in the Wellington Work Centre with its exciting 
new project—the bottling and packing of Ipso, a washing-up 


Christmas Customs 


HE word Christmas means “mass of Christ” from the 

old English word “Cristos maesse”’ and the word Decem- 
ber is derived from the Latin word “Decem” meaning ten. 
Anglo-Saxons called December the mid-winter month. 
(Originally there were only ten calendar months.) 

It was not until the 5th Century A.D. that the Romans 
adopted Christianity. Long before this, they had a festival 
called the Feast of Saturn, in honour of their god of agri- 
culture. They decorated their homes with evergreens and 
exchanged presents. When Constantine became Emperor, he 
ordered that the Romans celebrate Christmas at the time of 
the Feast of Saturn, sometimes known as the winter solstice. 
_ Evergreens are a familiar part of Christmas today and it 
is interesting to note that there are over 800 different species 
of holly including English, Chinese, Japanese, and American 
varieties. The word holly is derived from its early name holy 
tree. 

There is doubt about the exact date of Christ’s birth and 
speculation as to the exact year in which it occurred. Through- 
out Palestine there are people of many races and sects. Some 
celebrate Christmas on January 6 and others on January 18, 
although it is generally accepted as being December 25. 

In Britain about 300 years ago, Oliver Cromwell used to 
forbid people to keep Christmas. He and his followers said, 
“Christmas was pagan”. Therefore it was ordered that all 
work should be continued, like another weekday, or be fined 
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liquid which had proved such a great success. The Centre 
is staffed by young spastic men who are too heavily handi- 
capped to work in ordinary factories; they are turning out 
more than 2,000 bottles of Ipso every week for sale in over 
100 retail stores. 

Following a short prayer of dedication by the Rev. O. M. 
Darwin, Vicar of All Saints Church, David Jacobs cut a 
tape stretched across the doorway—and the Centre was open! 

The planned programme from this point had included a 
tour of the Centre, where he could watch the boys at work, 
but he became so fascinated by the machine that filled the 
plastic bottles with Ipso that he asked to try it for himself. 
After a somewhat shaky start, he quickly became an expert 
bottle-filler, and decided to “have a go” at all the other 
operations taking place in the Centre; he printed labels, 
stapled cartons and helped to stack the bottles, and many a 
housewife in the Ipswich area is now doing the washing-up 
with a bottle of Ipso personally filled, labelled and packed 
by David Jacobs. 

In the midst of all this activity, the star still found time 
to sign the many dozens of autograph books that were thrust 
at him by the visitors thronging into the Centre. Everyone 
asking for his signature was invited to contribute towards the 
Society’s funds and a very healthy sum was collected by the 
end of the afternoon. 

David Jacobs was entertained to tea by Mrs. Lesley Lewis, 
President, Mr. R. A. Jupp, Chairman, and members of the 
committee of the Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Society, 
and a vote of thanks was given by Col. J. C. Jefferson, 
Industrial Centres Secretary. Television, radio and the press 
were present. 

Nina Heycock. 


by Peter Davis 


or imprisoned. However, many kept Christmas in secret until 
the time came when they could do so openly. 

Ancient miracle plays were performed before the year 
1000 and hymns were sung to help tell the story of the play. 
The hymns or carols, as we now know them, have since been 
sung at nearly every Christmas gathering. The words and music 
of many of our best known carols have been handed down to 
us through long generations. 

The favourite Christmas dinner before 1650, among wealthy 
people, was peacock. Afterwards its popularity waned and 
roast beef took its place. Turkey was later imported into this 
country from America. Christmas pudding was known as 
plum porridge and as its name implies, it used to be eaten 
at breakfast instead of dinner. 

The Christmas tree is pagan in origin. It was introduced 
into England from Germany, under the influence of Queen 
Victoria’s husband, Prince Albert. The sending of the first 
Christmas card dates from about 1843. Santa Claus is a 
corruption of the word Saint Nicholas, patron saint of chil- 
dren, whose feast day properly falls on December 6. The 
origin of the words Christmas box is an interesting one. Years 
ago, money was collected by people with boxes, in recognition 
of the good work done by the servants. On the day after 
Christmas, the boxes were opened and the money distributed. 
This day was called Boxing Day, and thus arose the custom 
of giving Christmas boxes. 


The Life of a Spastic 
in a Rural 


Community 


by Derek Hughes 


I WAS born thirty-three years ago in the small Welsh 

village of Rhyd-y-Foel. Rhyd-y-Foel is about a mile or 
so from the sea and situated in the hills near the popular 
resorts of Rhyl, Colwyn Bay and Llandudno. 

Like most country villages everyone here knows everyone 
else, and when I arrived prematurely on the scene it seems 
I created quite some excitement. Not, I may add, because 
I was born into a wealthy family, but rather because I was 
different. I was not like other children. I was a spastic. Had 
I been born in a large town my presence would not have 
been felt to the same extent, but I had no choice. Here I was, 
the newest, and physically, the most imperfect member of a 
small closely-knit family-like community. 

In one respect, however, I was exceptionally fortunate. If 
I was born a spastic then many of my handicaps were 
lightened by the unsparing care and devotion of my parents. 
Not once can I remember a cross word from my parents— 
though actually I don’t think that this was altogether a good 
thing since it might imply that I was a “perfect child”. Far 
from it! And looking back I now realise how difficult I 
must have been at times. Really, I suppose, I was spoilt in 
my early childhood and especially so by my mother. 

Gradually, both my parents and I became more sensible 
and realistic in our approach to my handicaps, and with the 
passage of time I began to lead as normal a life as was 
possible for me. 

When I was old enough to travel long distances I was 
shunted from one doctor to another to be prodded and poked 
and pulled and stretched and man-handled by every branch 
of the medical profession, until eventually I entered the 
world-famous Orthopaedic Hospital at Oswestry when I was 
three years of age. I remained there for five months. 

At the end of this time I returned home, trussed in gro- 
tesque and clumsy leg irons and full to the brim with hope— 
hope that one day soon I also would be able to run about the 
house and the village green like the rest of the boys. But 
in actual fact this was never to be. Although everything pos- 
sible was done for me at Oswestry I hardly think that “‘treat- 
ment successful” was written on my medical card. Never- 
theless, I came home happy, optimistic and, because of my 
leg irons, weighing 10 lbs. extra! 

For the next few years I remained home with my parents 
always hopeful that some doctor, somewhere, some day, 
would find a cure for me and my fellow spastics, 


In the meantime, a Branch of the N.S.S. was formed at 
Colwyn Bay by that dauntless, hard-working, spastic hotelier, 
Miss Rosalind Osborne. Under her secretarial guidance the 
Branch has grown from strength to strength. I was now able 
to keep in touch with local spastics and sometimes I met 
spastics from other parts of the country. And even though 
we are few in number, meeting them and being a member 
of the Society gave me much needed added interests and 
something to talk and think about. 

In 1960 I went to a Rehabilitation Centre in Banstead, 
Surrey, and although I enjoyed the experience immensely, 
in the end I had to face the obvious fact that I would never 
be employable. This, of course, does not mean that I am not 
able to do anything. For the past couple of years or so I 
have been working for the Denbighshire County Welfare 
Committee, balling yarn, making pan-scrubbers, and at the 
moment I’m making jewellery. My big fault as far as manual 
work is concerned is that I soon get tired. After ten or 
fifteen minutes hard work I’m flat on my back. To be quite 
truthful, I can’t say that I really enjoy work. What I do 
enjoy, though, is reading newspapers and magazines, writing, 
thinking and perhaps most of all talking to people. 

It is this keen interest in people which gives me most 
pleasure in life, and in this respect my local Spastics Society 
caters wonderfully for my needs. Once a month the Colwyn 
Bay and District Spastics Society organise a social evening, 
usually in the home of one of the Committee members. We 
always have a wonderful buffet and we are entertained by 
some interesting person, such as a detective, or a minister of 
religion, or a council official, etc., and we then ask them 
questions about their work. 


This I enjoy extremely and I always look eagerly forward 
to each meeting. Organising these meetings must involve a 
great many people in a lot of hard work and expense, but 
my friends and I really do appreciate all that is done for 
us. We are very, very grateful to all these people for their 
efforts to make us happy and our lives a little easier. 

What of the future? I suppose that one day I will fully 
realise that there is no cure for me, but until that day I shall 
continue to hope and pray and I shall always enjoy life 
immensely. 

To the Society, to my local Society and to all my friends, 
I say a very sincere “thank you” for all your help. 
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INGFIELD 
MANOR SCHOOL 
1961 —1963 
by Miss E. M. Varty, Headmistress 


UILT to fill an urgent need for places for slow learning 
children, Ingfield Manor is the newest of the Society’s 
national schools. As we were only opened in October, 1961, 
our progress has been mainly of the settling-down variety. 
In fact we have settled so quickly that visitors find it difficult 
to believe that we are so young; the obvious newness of the 
lovely decorations and the presence of the builders being the 
only proof we have to offer. 


Co-operation 

We are lucky in having had the combined experience of the 
heads of the other schools and the Projects department at 
Headquarters to advise in designing the buildings and in the 
choice of equipment. How tired they must all have been of 
the endless questionnaires, but how rewarding it has proved 
in helping us to make such a successful beginning. 


The Building — Old and New 


Little did Sir Charles Fielding think, when he was designing 
his country home, that his wide corridors and well-propor- 
tioned rooms were going to prove such a blessing. The 
children’s dormitories, bathrooms, sick bay and playroom are 
all within the Manor House, and leading off are the specially 
designed dining rooms, therapy and classrooms, with a 
partially deaf unit. The emphasis everywhere being on light 
and space. 

The newest addition to the buildings is the striking hydro- 
therapy pool which has been donated by the Jersey Group. 
Representing with its beautiful granite wall what we hope will 
prove a firm friendship with the Channel-islanders who are 
becoming quite well known at school. 


The Children 


Most important of all however, are the 50 children now 
resident who are already proving that all the planning has 
been more than worthwhile. Often quite pleasing progress 
has been made; socially, physically and educationally, but 
most of all by our high proportion of completely non-com- 
municating children who are now making convincing efforts 
at verbal communication. 

Fifteen of our children are partially hearing and are re- 
sponding well now that they have learnt to use their hearing 
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aids. During the morning they work as two groups in their 
acoustically treated classrooms, but in the afternoon they mix 
with their hearing friends and go for individual treatment 
with the teacher of the deaf; an important part of their 
training, we feel, and accounting for much of their progress. 

When our children were first admitted their negative 
attitude to play was worrying. Most of them were content to 
sit for endless hours doing nothing. Now there are enthusias- 
tic followers of various clubs and it is most heartening to see 
the younger children tipping up the armchairs, crawling 
round with arms full of blankets and generally changing the 
playroom into “home” or “hospital”. Even later in the 
evening when it is TV. time for the older children, there is 
always a group of children who prefer to play games. All 
this is not without constant encouragement from a patient 
staff, but we are hoping that one day our children too will 
organise their own clubs, and run the tuckshop and bank 
themselves. 

Not many years ago it was thought that only the more in- 
telligent children could benefit from the intensive therapy and 
educational treatment of this type of school. We feel sure 
that along with Irton Hall School the future progress of our 
children will more than justify the faith of The Spastics 
Society. 


Sunderland 


Shades of Chipchase! Here’s 
the new coat-hanger trade 
spreading—Isabel Defty, of 
Easington Colliery, at work 
on coat hangers at the Work 
Centre in the grounds of 
Havelock Hospital, Sunderland 


(Photograph: Courtesy of North 
of England Newspaper Co., Ltd.) 


Thomas Delarue School 


Two boys at Delarue, Christopher Day and Christopher 
Bulling, were invited by Dr. Guttman to take part in the 
first Sports Day held at Stoke Mandeville by the British 
Sports Association for the Disabled. 

Both did well, Christopher (D.) came in first in the 50 
metres backstroke swimming, and was well placed (4th and 
Sth) in putting the shot and javelin throwing. While Christ- 
opher (B.) brought off a 2nd and 4th in archery and medi- 
cine ball throwing. 

Both boys won third class certificates, against competition 
from 17 organisations, some of them putting up people of 
Olympic standard. 

Congratulations to both, and good luck for next year, 


The Work of 
Oxfam 


Oxfam is twenty-one years old this year. Because their 
organisation is in some ways very like our own, and 
because modern charities can always learn from each 
other, we asked the Yorkshire Post’s permission to 
print this account, by a member of Oxfam’s staff. 


ROM time to time charities come under fire. Does the 

money given by the public reach its destination quickly 
enough? Does it pass through too many hands on the way? 
How much wastage is there? 

“Charities are human institutions, which neither claim 
perfection nor immunity from criticism,’ wrote the author 
of a recent article. “Like a business, all charity can hope 
to be is as perfect as possible.” 

On the whole, charities do not rise to prominence unless 
their work has passed the stringent test of public approval. 
(As with a business, every charity has to publish an annual 
report.) The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief has passed 
this test. 

The Committee was founded in 1942 when a group of 
prominent Oxford citizens banded together to send food and 
clothing to children who were starving in war-torn Greece. 
The Committee achieved this single and temporary object, 
but before it could think of disbanding, other desperate needs 
were brought to its attention. 

Oxfam acts anywhere in the world, regardless of race, 
creed or politics. Need is the only criterion. 

Today, 21 years later, Oxfam has grown into an important 
national charity—last year it administered over £1j4m. in 
aid to 57 countries—but it is still fulfilling the same basic 
function. 


Voluntary Body 

The Committee itself is still a purely voluntary body, 
meeting several times a year. It now employs a full-time 
professional staff to ensure the maximum efficiency. Some 
people quite inconsistently demand of a charity that it should 
be both efficient and spend nothing on administration. 

Oxfam believes that it has a duty to its supporters to 
ensure that their gifts are administered properly. To rely 
entirely on the help of voluntary workers (although they play 
an important part in Oxfam’s organisation) would inevitably 
lead to muddle and waste. 

Every member of Oxfam’s paid staff, from the junior 
typist to the director, is earning less than 70 per cent. of 
the salary that their professional qualifications could command 
in the business world. This fundamental economic fact en- 
sures that Oxfam staff identify themselves closely with its 
work. 

They are willing to put more into the organisation, in terms 
of loyalty and hard work, than they take out of it. In times of 
crisis, when postal donations reach Oxfam’s offices at the 
rate of several thousand a day (all requiring a receipt), the 
staff puts in many hours of unpaid overtime. 


When people bring this degree of personal sacrifice to 
their work, any sign of waste or inefficiency is not lightly 
tolerated. This “watchdog over public money” attitude is 
one of the prime factors in keeping Oxfam’s administrative 
expenses at an extremely low figure. In 1962 only 3.9 per 
cent. of Oxfam’s total income went on administration—less 
than a halfpenny in the shilling. 

It is not Oxfam’s policy to maintain its own officers in the 
field, but to work through voluntary agencies already on the 
spot: agencies like the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the 
Society of Friends, Catholic Relief Services. These agencies, 
of unimpeachable integrity, have worked for years in certain 
areas and have an intimate knowledge of the needs and 
conditions in those areas. 

By channelling its aid through tried-and-trusted societies 
the need for field supervision is kept to a minimum, with a 
consequent saving in public money. It is, of course, a great 
boon to a small operational body working overseas to be able 
to look to Oxfam for a large part of its income. It is ob- 
viously wasteful if a doctor, fighting leprosy in Africa, has to 
spend half his time trying to raise money. 

Fund-raising is a field in which size gives strength. One 
central organisation, like Oxfam, can raise more—at less 
cost—than ten small organisations working independently. 
In 1962, less than a penny in the shilling of Oxfam’s income 
was spent to raise each further shilling—representing a return 
on fund-raising outlay of 1,100 per cent. ! 


Bringing Help 

To bring help—fast—to people who are suffering now is 
still Oxfam’s priority. The Committee is famous for its 
quick action in emergencies: flood famine or earthquake. 

Its first loyalty is to those dedicated people who, whether 
in the crowded wards of poorly equipped mission hospitals, 
in the smelly slums of Hong Kong and Calcutta, or in the 
hopelessness and despair of refugee encampments, are fight- 
ing to help fellow human beings—and need money for the 
fight. 

Nevertheless, the future cannot be ignored. With in- 
creased resources, Oxfam—under the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign—is financing long-term agricultural work in under- 
developed countries: work that is aimed to remove the causes 
of hunger, poverty and disease. It is also financing many 
imaginative agricultural schemes that the voluntary agencies 
have set in motion. 

Projects like that of the Near East Christian Council in 
Jordan, where a goat farm, hatcheries, olive and pine seed- 
ling nurseries, will produce a long-term answer to the grinding 
poverty of the Palestinian refugees who are now living in 
frontier villages. 


Offends Conscience 


Prevention of future ills, cure of present ills, these are 
Oxfam’s twin aims in a world where the uneven distribution 
of wealth is something that offends the conscience of many. 
To send the gifts of its half million supporters to the right 
destination, at the greatest speed, with the least deduction, 
is the task with which it has been entrusted. It does not take 
this responsibility lightly. 

Finally, there is one fundamental difference between a 
business and a charity—certainly a charity like Oxfam. It 
must work with only one end in view; to wipe away the 
conditions that brought it into being. To kill its own 
existence. 

Pat Stott. 
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Young Joseph Callaghan and his donkey, Peggy, took a 
passenger aboard when they toured the streets of Cork 
to raise funds for the Spastic Clinic. The passenger, 
Zippo, fancied himself as a donkey-driver, and Joe was 
willing. So Zippo dangled a red balloon in front of 
Peggy's nose, on a Stick, and Peggy said that’s a 
balloon you've got there. Joe drove 

(Photograph: Courtesy Cork Examiner) 


Nottingham 


Sheila Bingham, 
who was Sheila 
Lead, Secretary of 
the Nottingham ’62 
Club, was married 
recently at Gedling 
Road, Methodist 
Church, Nottingham 


Coco Collects 


(Right): Coco the famous Bertram Mills clown, receives a £150 

cheque for the spastic children from Mr. C. Bennett at the 

Casina, Paignton. The money was collected in twelve days at the 

Casino in Coco's large boots. This is the second time that over 
£150 has been raised here for spastics 


(Photograph: Courtesy Torquay Herald Express) 
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BRIGHTON PUSH 


The Boro Market Porters have been at it 
again! On Sunday, October 13, they pulled their 
barrow to Brighton just to show the Smithfield 
Porters, who did the run in 12 hours, how things 
should be done—result, almost one hour knocked 
off the Smithfield boys’ time! 

Smithfield are not sitting down under this and 
intend to attempt to regain the record. 

The Boro Market team, who set the record, 
consisted of J. McKenna, O. Ockmore, D. Toy, 
F. Bailey, D. Sullivan and J. McKenna, Jr. 

Area Appeals Agent Mr. W. Howell saw the 
team off from the Boro at midnight on Saturday 
and went to Brighton Sunday morning to meet 
them. There he was presented with three collect- 
ing tins which produced £9 ls. Od., plus six 
dozen bottles and three dozen cans of beer, kindly 
donated by Courage, Barclay & Simonds Ltd. A 
marvellous do, really. Now, when the Smithfield 
chaps read this. . . 


(Left to right): Mr. J. McKenna and his son, Mr. 

Ockmore, and their Boro Market team and 

helpers, with the landlord of “The Arlington’, and 

(balancing a beer crate) Mr. Ron Smith, referee 
from Smithfield 


(Photograph: Courtesy Courage, Barclay & Simonds Ltd.) 


Tenpin Bowling 

Tenpin bowling for spastics? It sounds im- 
possible, but thanks to the ingenuity of the chief 
mechanic at the Hanley Cine-Bowl, Mr. Ron 
Parry, and his assistant, Mr. Gerry Jones, it has 
been proved not only possible but practical—and, 
no doubt, helpful. 

The first party of spastic children have visited 
the centre, and certainly enjoyed it. 

Ron and Gerry had made it possible for them 
to play simply by pushing a ball down a runway 
on to the lane, and to guide the ball by adjusting the runway. 

It worked splendidly, but, even so, those indefatigable 
mechanics are still not satisfied. They are working now on 
an idea for a motor attachment which would enable these 
handicapped children to play simply by pressing a trigger. 

Meanwhile, if any local organisations are interested in 
helping with this venture they should contact the management 
at the Cine-Bowl. 
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Exeter 


(Top, right): Mr. W. Panter, chairman of St. Sidwell’s Traders’ 
Association (left), presenting a cheque for £32 3s. 9d., to Mr. 
Ivor Doble, treasurer of Exeter and Torbay District Spastics 
Association. It represented the proceeds of a barbecue rum by the 
traders (Photograph: Courtesy Western Times) 


Maidstone 


(Right): The pushover that was a pullover. At the Fountain Inn, 
Maidstone, they perched their two-foot beacon on the mantel- 
piece, and Major Pratt Boorman, former Mayor of Maidstone 
and President of the Maidstone Group, couldn’t push it over. So 
he pulled it down on him like a swarm of bees, and here’s the 
honey of an aftermath—£40! (Photograph: Courtesy Kent Messenger) 


(Photograph: Courtesy Reading Standard) 

The Variety Club of Great Britain’s tenth Sunshine Coach has been presented by its donor, Billy Butlin, and the Club’s Chief 

Barker, Rex North, to the Reading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare Society. Richard Todd, a local resident, was also present. A 
feature of this bright yellow ten-seater is a hydraulic tailboard for lifting wheelchairs. 

Twenty-five of these coaches are being produced at the cost price of £2,625 each, as the manufacturers refuse to make a profit on 
them. This is Mr. Billy Butlin’s fifth! 
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Awarded the Scout V.C. 


Story and Photograghs by Courtesy of 
Eastern Daily Press 


pee Cornwell Badge—the V.C. of the Scouts for “great 
courage, endurance or gallantry”’—has been awarded to 
13-year-old Lowestoft Scout, Roger Claydon. 

Roger, to quote his Scoutmaster, has never let his handi- 
cap as a spastic get him down, and has gone through life and 
seven operations “grinning from ear to ear”. 

“Tf ever a lad deserved this honour, it is Roger”, said 
Scoutmaster Gordon Steward, of Carlton Colville Air Scouts. 
“Even when his legs were encased in plaster after an operation 
he came to camp with us in his wheelchair”. 

Roger, the son of Mr. and Mrs. L. Claydon, of 161 London 
Road North, Lowestoft, was five when he had the first of the 
operations on his legs. 


(Left): Roger 

receives pre-flight 

| instruction from 

| Mr. A. J. Podolski 

=, before being taken up 
in a glider, and 

| (Right): Roger and 

| twin brother Andrew 

| with one of their 

models of aircraft 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Along with the rest of the world, The Spastics 
Society pauses in its work to mourn the passing of a 
man of peace and charity. We pay our tribute to 
President Kennedy, whose whole work was for the 


safety, happiness and good heart of his countrymen and 
of the world. 


“He’s mad on flying—in fact he’s mad on everything”, 
said Mr. Steward. Swimming and canoeing are two of his 
great interests, but another pastime is climbing and hill 
walking, though he can tackle only relatively short distances. 


Roger’s great ambition is to join the R.A.F., in which his 
father was a wartime flying officer who was awarded the 
D.F.C. And Roger’s just had a big thrill—when Mr. A. J. 
Podolski, assistant chief flying instructor at the Norfolk 
Gliding Club, heard of the award, he offered to take him up 
for a flight. 


MANCHESTER 


Dr. Epstein at Rodney House 


Dr. Ben Epstein, M.R.C.P., D.CH., a distinguished Con- 
sultant Paediatrician who has been largely responsible for the 
development of work for the cerebral palsied in South Africa, 
and who was Chairman of the Board of Management at the 
Pretoria School for the Cerebral Palsied, is to direct the 
medical work at Rodney House, the nursery clinic of the 
Manchester Spastics Society. 


Burnley and Rossendale 


The Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics Group have 
made a second magnificent donation of £100 to the Man- 
chester Society towards the cost of running Rodney House. 


Beacons in Use at 


Smugglers’ Inn 


The Halzephron Inn (the name means “Hell Cliff”) 
built in 1468 at Gunwalloe, Helston, Cornwall, has 
recently opened again after a closure of 42 years. And 
landlord John Mills has just sent in the first Beacon 
donation of £12 10s. Od. (What do you suppose he 
ordered a beacon for, really?). In the old days, bar 
customers would drop in a bit late and pay for their 
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drinks with Portuguese dollars. We’re keeping a close 
eye on the take! And Mr. Mills is unearthing an under- 


ground passage .. . THe 
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HALZEPHRON INN....(1526) 
GUNWALLOE . 


Key of the Door 


{Dieses year Lambeth Borough Council holds a party for 

all 21-year-olds in the Borough, during which they are 
conducted round the Town Hall and a certificate of citizen- 
ship is presented. 

This year, Christine Bertram, a spastic girl from Brixton, 
came of age and took part in the ceremony. In our picture 
Christine is examining the chain of office of the Mayor of 
Lambeth, Councillor G. Light, J.P., who has presented 
her with her coming of age certificate at Lambeth Town Hall. 


(Left to right): Mrs. Davis (Libraries Committee), Christine, her 
mother, and the Mayor of Lambeth 


North East Region’s 
One Day Conference 


B(s ONGRATULATIONS on the arrangements made for 
a pleasant and instructive gathering which should be 
voted a success.” 

“We wish to place on record the very sincere thanks of our 

Group members who attended the conference for the ex- 
cellent arrangements and choice of programme.” 
. . . These are two of many similar extracts received at 
the Regional Office following the One Day Conference held 
at the Cairn Hotel, Harrogate, on Sunday, October 13, 
the first of its kind to be sponsored by the North-East 
Regional Council who, some years ago, convened three 
successful one day conferences for parents only. 

The introduction of a special theme, which is common to 
most present day conferences, was purposely avoided so that 
a variety of subjects could be presented with the object of 
providing something of interest for everyone. 

During the morning session, at which Mr. Stanley Hastings 
was Chairman, Dr. Alison McDonald gave a lecture on 
“Research into the cause of Cerebral Palsy” and Dr. K. S. 
Holt spoke on the subject “Mentally Handicapped Children 
with Cerebral Palsy”. Mrs. W. Wheeldon presided over the 
afternoon session when the speakers were Mr. H. B. Davies on 
“Education for Life after School”, and Mrs. Parker on 
“The Function of the Office Training Centre.” 

It was indeed a most interesting and eventful day and 
an added attraction was provided with a display of costume 
jewellery made by spastic homeworkers, 


TO 


OUR MANY FRIENDS 
IN THE GROUPS WE 
HAVE MET 

AND 

TO THOSE WE 

HOPE TO MEET SOON 


A Merry 
CHRISTMAS 
And 


A Happy 


New Year 


LANCASTER PARTNERS LTD 


346 STOCKPORT ROAD MANCHESTER 13 
TELEPHONES ARDWICK 6374.5 
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“The wife says, ‘Tired feet or not tired feet, she’s not giving you 
a lift in her wheelchair’!”’ 


After One Year 


BokN on December 5, 1962, the Cornish Spastics Society 

is fast growing into a healthy child. Although much of 
the time has been spent in trying to contact spastics in the 
area—an extremely difficult task in such a scattered county 
as Cornwall—great progress has been made with the Society’s 
first project, a holiday home at Par. 

Our Chairman, Mr. Philip Varcoe, was able to tell the 
newly-formed local group at Penzance on October 24 that, 
after protracted negotiations, the plans for the conversion 
of the cottage he has given at Par into a holiday home capable 
of accommodating two families at a time, have been passed 
by the Planning Authority and the local Council. 

The builder is all ready to start as soon as the green light 
is given by the Spastics Society regarding a capital grant. 

The formation of a local group at Penzance was the first 
step in the Society’s aim to cover the whole of their area 
with similar groups. Another was 
formed at Truro on November 1. 

The Society’s treasurer, Mr. Frank 
Odgers, told the meeting at Penzance 
that he was amazed and delighted at 
the response by the people of Corn- 
wall. “We have not been going a year 
and we have not issued an appeal but 
already over £1,000 has been re- 
ceived’’, he said. 


G. E. Griffin. 
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HOLIDAYS FOR THE DISABLED 


are pleased to announce that, through the generosity of 
Mr. T. Watson, their annual holiday for 1964 will be held 
at Caister-on-Sea Holiday Camp, near Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, from Friday, May 8, to Friday, May 15. 

The price of the holiday will be 
£5 15s. Od. for adults, and £3 5s. Od. 
for children under twelve, inclusive. 

The final date for applications is 
March 15, 1964, but the number we 
can take is limited and early applica- 
tion is encouraged. 

Full details can be obtained from 
the Secretary: 

JOHN CLARK, 
76, Ealing Village, London, W.5. 


The Spastic Fellowship 
Magazine 


If you like the SPASTIC NEWS, you will enjoy The 
Spastic Fellowship Magazine, published in Liverpool. 
It comes out five times a year and the annual subscrip- 
tion is 5s. 


Send your subscription to: Miss A. Angers, 36 
Greenbank Road, Liverpool, 18, and give yourself or 
your friends-a present of interesting and amusing 
reading matter all through next year. 


“Now gentlemen, first, as usual, we'll dispose of our wives’ 
suggestions!” 


S.0.S BALL 


MANCHESTER 


ND S.O.S. was the call which came to London from 

your Regional Officer in Manchester when parcels began 
to flood his office for the tombola being organised by Jack 
and Betty Howarth (Jack is Albert Tatlock of “Coronation 
Street). Boxes and tea chests were imported to store gifts 
so that the R.O.’s work could continue, and either Jack or 
Betty called to take stock of the landslides of gifts donated 
by generous Manchester business houses. On October 4, the 
great day, the gifts made a fabulous display at the Midland 
Hotel. 

Guests were received by the Countess of Westmorland 
(The President of the S.O.S.) who, with her husband, had 
flown specially to Manchester for the occasion. Sitting at 
dinner with Lady Westmorland were the Right Worshipful 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Robert Rodger, and the 
Lady Mayoress, together with Mr. and Mrs. Shaughnessy, 
Manchester Group, Mrs. Stockdale of Sale, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Rushworth and Mr. and Mrs. Thorp. 

Jack Howarth proposed the toast to the guests and in his 
speech explained the reason for the S.O.S. holding this ball. 
He said that the S.O.S., one of the entertainment profes- 
sion’s major charities, had pledged itself to set up and run 
two centres which would admit spastics from any area of 
Great Britain. One was a holiday hotel, Colwall Court, at 
Bexhill, and the other was an adult centre, Wakes Hall in 
Essex, for 17 spastic people. Funds had been raised and 
Colwell Court had opened four years ago. Wakes Hall would 
be opened in Spring of 1964. 

There, at the moment, the work would have to stop. 
Plans for extending Wakes Hall to house 34 spastics were 
on the drawing board but the £46,000 required for this work 
was not yet collected. 

He asked the guests present to help the members of the 
theatrical profession in their project. 

The Lord Mayor in responding to the toast promised that 
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A CAR FOR CAROL 


J29869 = 


(Photo by The Evening Post, Jersey) 


From left to right: Mr. Noble, Mr. Ryan, Miss Gicquel, Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Parker and Mr. Filleul 


if the S.O.S. made plans to hold a ball again next year it 
would receive the full support of the people of Manchester. 

Midnight and cabaret time, with David Jacobs introducing 
compere Alfred Marks. The Wychwoods, The Gale Boys, 
Mr. Casanova, Joan Turner—a wonderful cabaret, produced 
by Peter Dulay, which received tremendous applause. Bob 
Sharples, the musical director for the evening, announced 
that dancing would continue non-stop to the A.B.C. Show 
Band until 2.30 a.m. 

Many thanks to Jack and Betty Howarth for all the work 
they undertook in organising this event, and also special 
thanks to the many artists and helpers who gave their support 
to this exciting evening. 


The Countess of 
Westmorland chats 
with Councillor 
Norman Thompson, 
SIP at, thesS- O28: 
Ball held at the 
Midland Hotel, 
Manchester 


Photograph: Courtesy 
Lancashire Life) 


ey of the people passing Cleveland Garages, St. Helier, 

Jersey, on October 17, took much notice as a girl drove 
a white Mini-Minor into the road. But that little car means 
more to that girl than just a convenient way of getting from 
here to there. For the girl, Carol Gicquel, is spastic and the 
minicar has brought the whole of this beautiful but hilly 
island within her reach. 

The car was bought by the Jersey Spastics Society, who 
will remain its owners, but Carol has free and unlimited use 
of it. The handing over ceremony was carried out by the 
Constable (Mayor) of St. Helier, Mr. Denis W. Ryan. At 
the presentation, Mrs. L. Smith, chairman of the Jersey 
Society, said that for a long time they had watched Carol hold 
down a job, and they hoped that the car would bring her a 
lot of fun. 

Among those at the presentation were Mr. R. L. Sangan, 
Carol’s employer, who allowed her time off for driving lessons 
without loss of pay, Mr. Douglas S. Noble, the driving in- 
structor who taught Carol free of charge, Mrs. Ryan, Mr. 
F. Parker, treasurer of the Jersey Society, and Mr. A. W. 
Filleul, secretary. Sheila K. Andrew. 
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THS SP WILL BE OPENED O8 
MONDAY 7° OCT ar F150 


PAT PHOENIX(FLSE TANNER) 
PHILP LOWRIE ENN TANNER) 


AN empty shop, rather neglected and very dirty, seemed a dismal proposition 

for the selling of Christmas cards. When the shop was offered to the 
Sale, Altrincham & District Society many willing hands got to work to make 
the sales part of the shop presentable. It is surprising what two or three men 
can do with a hammer, some nails and some hardboard. Add a pot of paint 
and some elbow grease to remove the dirt and in no time at all what appeared 
to be a hopeless proposition becomes a worthwhile venture. 

The shop was due to be opened on Monday, October 7, at 7.30 p.m. on 
that evening. By 7 o’clock the crowd was so great that we rather feared the 
window would be pushed in, so also did two or three policemen on duty be- 
cause they promptly telephoned for reinforcements. 

At 7.30 it was almost impossible to move outside the shop when Elsie and 
Dennis Tanner of “Coronation Street” (Pat Phoenix and Philip Lowrie) 
arrived to cut the ribbon and declare the shop officially open. For the next hour 
there was a never-ending stream of people wanting autographs and buying cards. 


Here’s Rosemary! 


I think from my own point of view my “pin-up” of the 
H.M.S. SHEBA 


evening was Rosemary Robinson, a little spastic girl who 
charmingly presented a bouquet to Elsie Tanner. 

4 bac. Arundel Hotel has made friends with the Navy. 

H.M.S. Sheba, a shore base in Aden (where the sun 
shines all the time), has 38 members who have pretty well 
adopted the youngsters who holiday at the Arundel. They 
collect enormous sums of money in a Carlsberg beer tin (£17 
last Christmas, £20 in July, £20 in October), and send it to 
help the sun shine by the sea at home. And no nonsense 
about “useful equipment” either—it’s to be spent strictly on 
fun. Chief Petty Officer Blake was quite 
definite about that, but then they do know 
their own minds on H.M.S. Sheba. How else 
could they get a grant from the ship’s 
welfare fund to swell this Christmas’s 
present? 

The children write back and send photo- 
graphs, and the Navy men write back to 
them, and then they write back . . . 

And, of course, they have something good 
to daydream about, friends by a different 
sea, half across the world. The men of 
H.M.S. Sheba are doing much more even 
than collecting for treats: they are extend- 
ing the youngsters’ experience of life. 
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The shop has since been open every day, staffed by volun- 
tary workers. 

Another celebrity to visit the shop later in the month was 
Miss Betty Alberge, better known as Florrie Lindley, who 
herself keeps the corner shop in “Coronation Street”. 

Who knows, perhaps next year we shall have a chain of 
shops throughout the country selling Christmas cards and 
jewellery in the two months preceding Christmas. 

T. H. Keighley. 


The C.P.O.’s and P.O.’s Mess, H.M.S. Sheba 


PONDS 
IN 

SWITZER-& 
LAND 


Por some time now, the family and staff at “Ponds” had 
been talking about, and planning a trip to Switzerland. 

Mrs. Brown, the Warden, finally chose 12 people, seven of 
the family and five members of the staff. 

A few months prior to the trip, “Ponds” purchased a 
specially adapted coach with a hydraulic ramp, so that the 
Family could take their wheel-chairs. The day 
before the first party left on the first leg of 
their journey, which entailed three nights camp- 
ing. Besides all that, there had to be all the six 
campers’ personal camping kits and luggage for 
the rest of our holiday. 

After three nights camping and driving we 
arrived in Interlaken, settled in our Pension at 
Gsteigweiler, and waited for our second party to 
arrive by air at Zurich, where our drivers met them 
having put us down and patiently started off again. 

It was a very comfortable Pension, overlooking the moun- 
tains. We had one big room, where we ate and played 
games in the evenings when we had arrived back from 
our sightseeing tours. Our bedrooms looked out on to the 
Jungfrau. 

We went on many sight-seeing tours of Switzerland, and 


@Obituary 


Mrs. L. M. Gibb 


hee months before any residents were admitted to the 
Home Mrs. Gibb became an active “Friend of Ponds” 
and she took a personal interest in the welfare of those who 
were preparing the house. She was elected Chairman of the 
House Committee in 1957. 

As a member of the Ponds Development Committee she 
frequently emphasised the needs of each age group and was 
always keen to hear the “family’s” views on the plans, equip- 
ment and colour schemes for the new building. Under her 


over three mountain passes. We went on the mountain rail- 
way to Kleine Scheidegg, one day, and picnicked opposite 
the Eiger’s north face. 

Towards the end of the holiday, we had a grand picnic 
by Lake Thun, thanks to some very kind people, who let us 
use their lakeside garden. We took turns in going on the 
lake in a rowing boat and went bathing. The 
water was very warm, considering that it was a 
lake. 

The Airport staff, both at London Airport and 
at Zurich, were most helpful and the Swiss people 
were very kind to us. Everywhere we went people 
seemed to show an immense interest in us and 
our coach and before we left, an “Interlaken Press” 
reporter came to our Pension to write a story 
about us, and our coach. Through the medium 
of the newspaper, we were able to convey our 
thanks to everybody who had been so kind to us in Switzerland. 

We would very much like to express our thanks to the 
Friends of Ponds, who contributed most generously with 
finance, and transport to and from the Airport, and to every- 
one who helped in some way or another to make this project 
a great success. 


chairmanship the Ponds Garden Committee planned the 
grounds so that the buildings are now surrounded by exten- 
sive lawns and attractive, colourful borders. Mrs. Gibb 
served on the Executive of the British Council for the Welfare 
of Spastics for several years, and she was elected to the small 
working party which examined the many aspects of the 
proposed amalgamation. 

Mrs. Gibb’s interest and public work extended far beyond 
Ponds. Her wide experience and understanding of human 
problems enabled her to give wise and practical advice in a 
friendly, unassuming way. There must be many people in 
all walks of life who have been thankful for her guidance and 


who mourn her death. 
Christine Brown (Warden). 
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Harry's Miracle Play 


“¢ UR young Harry is full of ideas”, the Vicar told his 
warden, Sir George, a whimsical character who was 
fond of harmless practical jokes. “He has asked me to let 
him use the Parish Hall on Saturday mornings for an in- 
definite period. It seems he has a mad idea of getting some 
of his fellow spastics to cut out figures and eventually to give a 
puppet show. The theme will be the Garden of Eden, no less.” 
“Was there any mention of terms?” asked Sir George, 
good-humouredly. 

“He promises to take a silver collection,” replied the 
Vicar. “Half for the church and half for the Spastics 
Society.” 

“T’ll put a button in,” grinned Sir George. The Vicar 
laughed. He knew his warden of old. 

At the Spastic Centre, Harry, in the masterful way he 
had, ordered Arthur, Aida 
and Nellie to be at the Parish 
Hall on Saturday. “What 
for?” they asked. 

“You'll see,” he said. A 
born leader, he knew they 
would come once out of curi- 
osity. When they were fully 
taken up with his scheme 
they would come regularly. 

He told Arthur to bring his fretwork set, Aida her paints, 
Nellie her scissors. “Your father’s a stationer, Nellie,” he 
added. “He won’t mind giving us thick paper and thin card- 
board. Arty, you can help Nellie to come along in the bus. 
Our grocer is sure to give Aida a lift in his van.” 

Saturday found them in the Parish Hall, seated at a long 
trestle table, working busily. As Harry had expected, they 
were soon as interested and enthusiastic as himself. They cut 
out and painted rocks, and made a tree laden with apples of 
bright red and gold, though the colours were perhaps rather 
crude. Harry got hold of dad’s old watch chain and covered 
it in paper, to form a realistic serpent. 

Human figures were more difficult. But at last Aida with 
pencil and brush and Nellie with scissors produced a figure 
of Adam distinguishable by a black beard, and of Eve 
with auburn hair hanging below the waist. Arthur had to 
carve out Gabriel in the round, to allow paper wings to be 
fixed to his shoulders. 
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by Gordon Lister 
illustrated by Laura Stopford 


Harry’s box of broken tin soldiers came in handy. Some- 
how a broken-off sword was fastened to Gabriel’s hand. The 
figures were made to stand upright by being attached to the 
metal discs which had supported the toy soldiers. 

Aida designed a backcloth which was a masterpiece of 
snow-capped mountains with two rivers meeting in the valley 
between. She drew up an imposing playbill. Other pupils 
of the Centre typed leaflets. 

Canvas stretched on a frame supported on pegs formed 
a stage. A magnet held under the canvas acted on the metal 
discs. The figures could thus be made to move about as if 
by their own will. Harry wrote a script which the Vicar, 
whom he wisely asked to censor it, passed with high praise. 
He got the speech therapist at the Spastic Centre to coach 
her best pupils in declaiming the speaking parts. 

On the great day there was 
such a large audience that 
encores had to be given to 
enable all to see. Harry was 
delighted to notice Sir George _ 
watching intently. 

The play opened with the 
serpent soliloquising, saying 
that Adam and Eve were 
asleep behind the rocks. He 
crawled behind the rocks, leaving visible only his tail which 
by clever use of the magnet was made to twitch, with comic 
effect. 

Eve came on, speaking appropriate lines. As she could 
not be made to pick and eat an apple, she was moved behind 
the Tree of Knowledge, placed in the centre of the stage. 
Sounds of munching with enjoyment expressed her unseen 
action. Adam appeared and joined her. 

The models of Adam and Eve had had to be duplicated. 
Those used in the second part of the play were painted green 
around the waist to indicate aprons of fig leaves. The story 
ended with Gabriel, his sword painted fiery red, mounting 
guard over Eden. 

In exultation, Harry overheard Sir George murmur: “Real 
stagecraft.” 

The silver collection exceeded all expectations, but in ~ 
it was a button. Next day Sir George planted himself in 
front of Harry, hands deep in pockets, his waistcoat showing. 


“Was the collection good?” he asked. 

“Very good, Sir George,” answered Harry, taking the 
button from his pocket. “I found this, and am looking for 
the owner. I see you have one missing, so it may be yours.” 

“Thanks,” cried Sir George in apparent surprise, “I’ve 
been looking for that button everywhere. I haven’t any silver 
but add this to your collection.” Well pleased with his little 


joke, he hurried away, leaving the astonished Harry with a 
five-pound note. 

On the following Sunday, the Vicar preached on the 
parable of the ten talents. Momentarily he glanced at Harry as 
he spoke of men who never complained of their lot but made 
the most of whatever gifts God had given them. 


FOR SPECIALISED BODYWORK 


on 
Your own choice of Chassis 


You cannot do better than contact 


Spears OF L rucxtewoon: 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE CENTRE 
214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY 
LONDON N.W.2 


THE FOUR MILLIONTH CHRISTMAS CARD Established 45 years 


is bought from the Stars at Waring and Gillow, Oxford Street, C. F, BERGAM, Sales Manager Telephones: GLAdstone 2234-5-6-7 
by Mrs. Jacqueline Crick, of Putney. 


minor ailments of today 


When your body is fighting germs, its temperature 
regulating mechanism is disturbed and your tempera- 
ture rises. We say, inaccurately and sorrowfully, that 
we ‘have a temperature’—when what we mean is that 
our temperature is above normal. 
Now some people believe that a raised temperature 
helps your body to fight infection, and this may be true. 
z But it is also true that ‘a temperature’ is very uncom- 
feverish ness fortable, and that you undoubtedly feel a lot better if 
you take something to bring your temperature down. 
ai Feeling better has a lot to do with getting better—and 
that is why most doctors prescribe acetyl salicylic acid 
for high temperature, and why most of us take ASPRO’ 
when we feel a bit feverish. 
Incidentally, ‘ASPRO’ brings your temperature back to 
normal and no lower. 
Next time you feel feverish, don’t forget ASPRO’. You 
will not only be taking one of the best and safest anti- 
pyretics or fever reducers, but also sparing the Doctor's 
time for those with more serious complaints. If your 
fever persists then is the AS to consult your Meg 
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Letters to the Editor 


LATEST FROM PONDS 


Dear Editor, 

On October 5, eleven of the family 
went to Acton to watch a swimming 
gala in aid of the Friends of the Spas- 
tics at Ponds. After the races were 
over some of the family showed what 
they could do in the water. _ 

Recently the students of Newlands 
Park training college started to help us 
with swimming, debates and Sunday Ser- 
vices which we find very helpful. 

Elections are going on all over the 
place, both national and parochial. On 
the Ist of this month 28 of the family 
(over the age of 21) voted in the Rural 
District Council Election. In the same 
month Ponds had its General Election. 
We appointed members of the family who 
serve for a year on the family council. 

See you all next month. 

LINTON EDWARDS. 


HELP FOR THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Dear Editor, 

We read in your magazine of the 
work done for spastic children. I am the 
mother of a severely handicapped gir] 
almost seven years old. It seems to me, and 
no doubt to a lot of parents of severely 
handicapped children such as mine, that 
all the work and all the help is going 
to the type of spastic that can be edu- 
cated. Nothing much is done for severely 
mentally handicapped children. 

Most of them are given an assessment 
of a kind when five years old. If at this 
time they do not qualify for education 
they are put into the hands of the 
Mental Health Authorities. This is all 
wrong, as these children, or most of 
them, are not mental cases, and should 
not be put into institutions for mentally 
ill people. My little girl, for instance, 
can speak a few words which we have 
taught her. Surely with further care, 
patience and help, in a home run by 
the Spastics Society these children could 
be taught further. 

I recently brought this up at a General 
Meeting of my society for our district, 
and I was told there is not one single 
home in England or Wales for the men- 
tally handicapped spastic. Surely the 
Society is lacking somewhere, for I feel 
sure that there must be sufficient money 
to get the district societies together on 
this and each contribute towards the 
start and upkeep of one or two homes 
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for these forgotten ones. As the saying 
goes, why make fish of some and flesh 
of the others. 

I now add that my little girl was 
given a place in a home run by the 
Roman Catholic Churches, and kept by 
charities. We were very fortunate, as we 
are C. of E. We have not heard of any 
run by Church of England people either. 


Christmas Cards 
Every eight hours a Spastic 
child is born! Please help 

The Spastics Society to 
give these children a 
good chance to lead 
normal lives > + 


Send now for colour folder showing 
Christmas card designs and prices to: 
SPASTICS CARDS LTD., 3-5 DRAYTON 
GREEN ROAD, EALING, LONDON, W.13. 


I know you publish some of the letters 
sent to you, and I shall hope that this 
will be one. Then perhaps more parents 
could write me and we might start the 
ball rolling for our children in the future, 
to give them a better future than mental 
institutions. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. A. B. SMITH, 

123a Wrenthorpe Road, 
Wrenthorpe, 

Nr. Wakefield, Yorks. 


We asked a parent-member of the 
Society's staff to reply to your letter and 
here is what he says:— 

“Although, as the parent of a severely 
handicapped son of thirty, I can under- 
stand Mrs. Smith’s anxiety about the 
future of her little girl and others like 
her, I feel that she is not fully aware of 
what the Society has done already and 
what is planned for the very near future. 

“Of the 74 Day Centres maintained 
by Affiliated Groups of the Society, 29 
provide care for severely mentally 
handicapped children. In addition the 
Society has now completed the planning 
stage for a Residential Unit for 120 of 
these children. 

“The Scottish Council for the Care of 
Spastics—which is closely associated 
with the Society—also maintains a 
Residential Unit for mentally handi- 
capped spastic children. 

“From these figures you will see that 
far from doing ‘nothing much’, the 
Society and its Affiliated Groups are pro- 
portionately providing just as many facili- 
ties for spastics with severe mental 
handicap as it does for those who are 
capable of profiting from formal educa- 
tion. 

“This does not mean that the Society 
feels in any way complacent, and every 
possible effort is being made, in co- 
operation with other voluntary organisa- 
tions to obtain better provision for 
children who are mentally and physically 
handicapped.” 

EB: 


OSTEND OUTING 


Dear Editor, 

We had a wonderful flight to Ostend 
at the end of September. 

A party of us, in the charge of Mrs. 
McCaul, our organizer, left Southend 
Airport in great excitement at the pro- 
pect of flying for the first time. It was 
difficult to realise we were going so fast, 
arriving at Ostend 45 minutes after take- 
off. 

We had a wonderful day, eating good 
meals, seeing the Cathedral and the town, 
going to the sands and buying souvenirs. 


We flew back at 8.30, and we had a 
lovely view of Margate looking like 
fairyland from the air with all its coloured 
lights. We landed at Southend airport 
at 9.15 p.m., tired but very happy. 

This trip did not cost us anything as 
all the expenses incurred came from the 
proceeds of the Thursday Club, which 
has a handicapped section, and of which 
we are all members. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking Mrs. McCaul on behalf of all 
concerned and to say how- much we 
appreciate it. 

These wonderful outings, including 
Calais and Boulogne, are indeed mem- 
ories to be treasured. 

GEORGE LINFORD. 


PEN FRIEND WANTED 
Dear Sir, 

I like to have a penfriend from 
England. 

I am eighteen in March. I am born 
1946, in Austria, Bruck-on-the-muhr. 
My interest are swimming, childminding, 
reading, books, writing letters. And 
speacly I am very fond of dancing. I 
live in a Adults home. I like a boy for a 
pen friend my age. I like him to be with 
out a girlfriend. I like him to be a slight 
handy capt like me: I am parylized on 
one leg and hand, but I can dance sing. 
I go out with girls some time. I like 
musik, I help people out with things 
when they need me. I work at the work- 
shop every day. Looking after Canteen, 
making sandwiches or serving people or 
cleaning or washing up and so forth. I 
just at this moment am going back to 
Teaching Schilolmiding. Well goodby 
for know I better go back to work. 

Tank you very mutch, 

IDA OLLEBURGER! 
Sevenoaks, 
Jesmond Road! 
Fig tree pocket! 


O.K., all male schilolminders step one 

pace forward for this nice lass. We 

didn’t correct Ida’s spelling as it’s per- 

 fectly charming the way it is, and shows 

you what refreshing surprises you'll have 
as a pen-friend. 


Letters published on this page 
will bring you a fee of 10s. 6d. 


Articles by contributors who 

are themselves spastic will be 

indicated by a STAR on the 
Contents List 


FIGHTER IN SEARCH OF BATTLE 
Dear Editor, 

I was the first resident at Prested 
Hall, which then, I believe, was the only 
Centre of its kind in the world, and as 
I have been the Chairman of the Resi- 
dents’ Committee for most of this time, 
I think that I can claim to have a little 
experience of the so-called “Spastic 
Problem”. 


In the beginning, when the Society 
was very poor, and nobody knew what 
they were doing or where they were 
going, the small body of residents had a 
very hard and very entertaining battle 
to get themselves established in the sur- 
rounding villages. Now, of course, things 
have undergone a drastic change; we are 
fashionable. We are V.I.P.s. The 
Society is affluent. The pendulum has 
swung completely. 


Another ugly spectre raises its head. 
This is the spectre of “‘spastic-conscious- 
ness’. Huge bubbles of it surround the 
Centres and one has to take a nine-mile 
bus ride to get outside its perimeter. We 
have very high-level conferences by 
“experts” discussing our constellations 
of symptoms and handicaps. Do not the 
experts know yet that the spastic is not 
handicapped to himself? and that he 
would probably feel more handicapped 
if he were suddenly made ‘“normal’’? 
Has anybody ever suggested a conference 
of spastics themselves? 


One wonders whether the bus-con- 
ductor who gives me a friendly kick in 
the pants to accelerate progress on to his 
bus, saying, “Come on, Pop, we don’t 
want to be here all the ruddy night’, or 
the cheerful squads of porters on Liver- 
pool St. Station who, on opening the 
brake-van doors and seeing me, exclaim, 
“Blimey, here’s trouble again”, are not 
doing more to help us than people who 
write cheques? 


I am not writing in this vein because 
I am discontented, nor do I have a chip 


on my shoulder. I love Prested Hall, 
but I thought that it would make a 
pleasant change for you to read some of 
the facts of life, instead of all those tear- 
jerking letters and articles that we some- 
times read in the SPASTICS NEws. 


ERNEST BARNES, 
Prested Hall. 


It does. It does! And we must nag 
someone about that conference . 


‘ VELCRO ’ 


“We are requested to make it clear 
that the Industrial ‘VELCRO’ 
originally received from U.S.A. and 
fully described in the October 
issue of SPASTICS NEWS, refers to 


the ‘VELCRO?’ in that paragraph 


only. All other industrial 

‘VELCRO’ mentioned in the article 

was supplied by Selectus Ltd., 

Biddulph, Stoke-on-Trent, and is 

the ‘VELCRO’ actually in use at 
Coombe Farm.” 


IT WORKS! 


Dear Editor, 

In the June issue of the SPASTICS 
NEws, you very kindly published a 
picture of the adult section of the Liver- 
pool Spastic Day Centre at work, ad- 
vising that orders can be undertaken by 
post. 

Now five months later to our joy we 
are reaping the benefit. Orders are being 
requested by unknown but clearly satis- 
fied customers. This is our first venture 
in orders by post and we find it most 
exhilarating. 

We do thank you very warmly for 
bringing our Work Centre to the notice of 
readers. 


Mrs. M. WOoOoDaALtL, 


Chairman. 

DEC. BILLIARDS AND SNOOKER EXHIBITIONS 

2nd British Railways Staff Club, Blossom Way, Immingham, Lincs. J. Rea 
3rd_ Crowle Legion Club, Filla Side, Crowle, Scunthorpe, Lincs. J. Rea 
4th Southey Social Club, Southey Green Road, Sheffield J. Rea 
5th Bramley Cons. Club, Town Street, Bramley, Leeds J. Rea 
6th Eastwood Cons. Club, Dalton Lane, Keighley, Yorks. J. Rea 
9th United Services Club, Prescot Road, Widnes, Lancs. J. Gardner & J. Rea 
10th Woodcutters Club, Chesterton St., Liverpool J. Gardner & J. Rea 
11th Hoylake Cons. Club, Meols Drive, Hoylake, Cheshire J. Gardner & J. Rea 
12th Greengate Workmen’s Club, Greengate Street, Barrow-in-Furness J. Rea 
13th Engineering Club, Abbey Road, Barrow-in-Furness J. Rea 
16th Golborne Labour Club, Golborne, Lancs. J. Rea 
19th Bury Bridge Workmen’s, Lower Crostons Road, Bury J. Rea 
20th Gorton Workmen’s Club, Thornwood Avenue, Gorton, Manchester J. Rea 
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PROVISION FOR SPASTIC CHILDREN 
IN BLACKPOOL 


Dear Editor, 

I read the article, in your October 

issue, on Rodney House Nursery Clinic, 
and I feel I should draw your attention 
to the paragraph stating that “there is a 
desperate need for provision in Black- 
pool and Wigan, both for educable chil- 
dren needing special school facilities and 
for the unscholarly”. I would like to 
dispel any idea that adequate provision 
is not made for spastic children in Black- 
pool. 
: With regard to the children of school 
age, we have an Open Air School for the 
delicate and physically handicapped, 
which at present accommodates a num- 
oer of spastic children; a physiotherapist 
visits the school several times a week, 
and the children are taken to our local 
swimming baths for hydrotherapy under 
the supervision of trained staff. A new 
Open Air School is in course of con- 
struction and will be ready in September, 
1964. The new school building will have 
every up-to-date facility, including a 
bath for hydrotherapy. 

Educable children who are too severely 
handicapped to attend school are pro- 
vided with home tuition, physiotherapy, 
and speech therapy. Spastic children 
unable to benefit from education in 
school are amply catered for at our 
Woodlands Training Centre. Children 
under five are provided with physio- 
therapy and speech therapy. The over- 
sixteens who are unable to enter open 
employment have a training centre at 
Beechfield, which is maintained by the 
local Spastics Society. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
the Blackpool Local Authority are always 
willing to provide facilities for our spas- 
tic children, either at home, or in a 
special school or training centre. 

Mary F. JOEL, 


First Assistant School Medical Officer. 
Chairman, Blackpool Spastics Society. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
MISS DE LA PLANQUE, the organ- 
iser of The Wynstay Dog Training 
Club, will be pleased to consider 
requests for a demonstration of 
dog obedience to be given at any 
function in the London Area 
(evenings or weekends). Suitable 
for adults or children. Large floor 
space required. Applications to: 


Mrs. L. Panting, 9 Shalimar 
Gardens, Acton, W.3. 
ACORN 7270 


Sacre a a Sa a a ili YH 
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FOR SALE 


20,000 flags with pins, printed 
“Please help local spastics”. £30. 


Hon. Sec., Kidderminster Spastics 
Assoc., New House Farm, Blake- 
down, Kidderminster. 


EDITORIAL 
Dear Readers, 

We, the Editor, are against Editorials. 
People often ask Us why We don’t write 
Editorials, never thinking of the labour 
involved. But in the Christmas number 
We feel We should like to render Our 
warmest and most heartfelt thanks to all 
the fine people who have done Our work 
for us in 1963, filling the SPASTICS 
NEWS with advice and news and jokes, 
working steadily and well and to Our 
great satisfaction. 

To the Heads of the Schools and 
Centres, who kept all the promises ex- 
torted from them for articles and items 
of news, and who now, whenever we 
meet, press old laundry lists urgently into 
Our hand and run like mad, before We 
can open Our mouth. 

To the children of Craig-y-Parc, who 
dressed up their pony in an Easter Bon- 
net for us, and the Pickles who send us 
photographs, and the children from 
Ingfield and Delarue who painted some 
of our cover designs. 

To friends at Prested: gentle Pat and 
devilish Bernard, John who sees what 
counts, and God-be-praised-for Ernie, 
who said, “Sure I'll write you a piece. 
It’s great fun being a spastic.” To Peter 
Dubois and Victor Hancox of Coombe 
Farm, who respond so nobly to our beg- 
ging letters. To Linton Edwards, who 
without help of hands or speech sends 
us accurate bulletins every month from 
Ponds (and accuracy is not so easily 
found). To young Glynn Vernon, who 
may mistakenly think he’s quit of us 
now he’s left school. 

To Mrs. Jehan and Mrs. Stockdale, 
Mrs. Wolff and Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, 
who harnessed the flying winds of a re- 
markable tour, and taught Us so much, 
too fast. To Miss Angers, who stands no 
nonsense and will put up with anything. 
To the noble comr ny of Hon. Secs., 
worn out but undefeated, who find time 
somehow to tell us of a good idea, or a 
plan that works out well, or when one of 
their spastic members brings off a suc- 


cess, or when they hear of something: 


which will help spastic people. 

To Sid Chaplin, who wrote for us as 
meekly as though he weren’t famous, and 
whose address We’ve gone and lost— 


Oi, Sid! Show a light, love! To John 
Bundock, who took all our best photo- 
graphs and was so gentle with the chil- 
dren. To Mr. Bowstead of Baginton 
Fields, whose brilliant article we couldn’t 
publish unless he kind of went deaf, and 
so he went deaf. (Bigger publications 
asked for it.) To Miss Balshaw, who 
wrote the year’s most often-read article, 
and Dr. Bax, who gives helpful tips for 
getting the most out of doctors. 

To Dr. Stevens, who creates the cli- 
mate in which good things can grow. To 
Mr. Frank, whose reliability is such 
that he once drove us from a Hove 
meeting to London in ten minutes, after 
the engine had fallen out of his car. 
To Miss Morgan, whose speeches are all 
different. To Shirley Keene, who, on 
her way to Australia, stopped in Singa- 
pore for just one day and gave a talk, 
visited the Centre, had some photographs 
taken, wrote an article, had it typed and 
posted the lot to Us before nightfall. To 
Mr. Paton, who peers with sad Scots 
pain at awful layouts, and turns them. 
into patterned pages. To Mr. Loring who, 
solely because of Our incessant impor- 
tunities, has perfected the art of walk- 
ing backwards while appearing to walk 
welcomingly forwards. To Mrs. Hey- 
cock of Murray Milne Ltd., who so often 
tells Us where We are and what We’re 
doing. To Mr. Boydell, always good for 
three rounds and a happy ending. To 
the Regional Officers, who always have 
a better idea! 

To all our readers who, writing to 
renew subscriptions, also take the trouble 
to add a kind note and good wishes (did 
you know most of you do that? it is 
nice). 

To the Press, who handsomely give 
us photographs; to our patient Printers 
who give us the benefit of the doubt 
every time; to our advertisers who don’t 
keep us from ruin but would like to; to 
our old friends and welcome new ones, 
who make the SpPAstics NEws a truly 
co-operative success. 

May you all long keep Us happy, 
watching you work. You’ve made this a 
good magazine. We can’t wait to see 
what you'll do with it next year! 


THE EDITOR. 


erry 
Christmas! 
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ADJUSTABLE TILTING CHAIR “M” CHAIR 


* Easily tilted to the most com- 
fortable position and firmly 
locked by depressing one foot 
pedal 

* Arms adjustable for angle and 

height to enable tray to be 

kept horizontal 

Deep foam filled upholstery in 

pastel green “ Vynide” 

Footrest adjustable for length 

and angle 

Large padded centre pommel. 

Front castors fitted with brakes 

Tray in moulded plastic lami- 

nate is quickly detachable and 

easy to clean. Standard size 

L7Gexsl8~ Large: 247° °21°7 

Large size fitted standard on 

Opal Ill chairs 
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* Available in three sizes, o 
’ Ty ’ i h 
roe ae or 2” AMESBURY SURGICAL 
14”, 16” 
Can be, supplied with APPLIANCES LTD 
” Back wheel 
with hand rims for self SOUTH MILL ROAD, AMESBURY, 
propelling WILTSHIRE : Telephone: 2157 
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j Please send me free leaflets as indicated NAME 
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JAYS MEDICAL PRODUCTS 
56 AMWELL STREET 
HODDESDON 
HERTS 


Sizes and Prices of MEDIC PANTS 


For sufferers of bladder ailments and incontinent spastic people 


MEDIUM TO FIT FOUR TO NINE YEARS 
LARGE ae cae TEENAGERS 

EX. LARGE °: MIDDLE AGED 

O.S. ae 60” WAIST LARGE LEG 


Add 6d. for Recorded Delivery 


These Pants are made from Super Soft Lanolised Rose-Perfumed Plastic, 
comfortable, hygienic and stain resistant. They carry the Lux Washability 
Certificate. 
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